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The building material sent from some centre a thousand miles away
rarely arrived to time or as specified. Workers were scarce, the natives
being quite unused to this kind of work. At last the school was ready,
but there were no pupils. The native parents would not entrust
their children to white strangers.
I was fortunate enough, when in Moscow in 1932, to meet T. Z.
Semoushkin, who had recently returned from the Chukotsky National
District, the furthermost north-eastern province of the U.S.S.IL,
where he had organised a boarding-school. In terse, vivid phrase,
with an infectious enthusiasm, he related to me some of his experi-
ences. It took him and his colleagues about seven weeks to get to the
cultural base. The condition of the seas forced them to disembark on
the frozen desert land of Chukotia. The captain of the boat which
was bringing them insisted that ice was forming rapidly, and refused
to continue the journey. He would take them back to the nearest
accessible port, but further he would not go. Having got so far, none
of the party was prepared to go back, so they disembarked where they
could. From the shore, travelling partly on foot, partly in native
boats along the rivers, partly on dog sleighs, sleeping at night in
Chukot encampments, seven days' journeying brought them to the
cultural base. Semoushkin was very grateful for this experience, as it
enabled him to become acquainted with the ordinary mode of life
among the Chukots, and to establish friendly contact with some of
the natives.
The cultural base consisted of twelve European buildings, and
seemed far removed from native settlements. The school boarding-
house was vast, unfinished, gloomy, and damp. He realised at once
that to house children here, particularly children of these people, was
far too risky. He therefore decided to use the school itself, a much
better building, as hostel as well as school. By dividing it into two
his purpose was achieved. It could accommodate twenty children.
The staff decided that their first work must be with the parents, to
inspire them with sufficient confidence to hand over their children
to the school. They had already become reconciled to day school,
but this was the first attempt at a boarding-school. The efforts
of the staff were finally crowned with success, and twenty-two
children were enrolled after medical examination. The affection
between these parents and their children was going to give rise to
much difficulty for the staff. So abnormally strong is it that, if either
is away from the other for a few days, they begin to pine, and
literally fall ill. Fortunately, at first the childish curiosity in their
very unusual surroundings kept the children from grieving. They had